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Jnterior of the Jewish Synagogue, Newport, R. J. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1930 
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The Antiquities of Newport, Rhode Island 


By Maup LyMan STEVENS 


EWPORT, on the island of 

Rhode Island, and for very 

long one of the two capitals of 
the State of that name, is an old town, 
as towns go. Founded only nine years 
after Boston, it stood for a considerable 
period as an outpost of civilization, with 
only savages for neighbors and many 
miles of wild forest between it and the 
settlements in the Massachusetts or 
New Haven colonies. 

Gradually the products of the fertile 
island found a market, first at South- 
ern ports, later across seas, as ships 
were built capable of taking the longer 
voyage. The small country town began 
to assume the appearance of “The Met- 
ropolitan of the country,” as an old 
account calls it. With the wealth of 
successful merchants, and the enter- 
prise of Portuguese Hebrews, who con- 
tributed much to the hospitable town 
which had received them so kindly, a 
handsome and prosperous place grew 
up; stretching its length along the side 
of the bay, from whence its good for- 
tunes were drawn. Fine buildings be- 
gan to be erected, private houses, 
though of wood for the most part, were 


spacious and well planned, and stran- 
gers considered Newport one of the 
most attractive towns to be found in all 
the colonies. 

The prosperity of her merchants, 
however, was built on a foundation as 
shifting as the sea which they served. 
England, long before the Revolution, 
had inclined to favor her West Indian 
possessions at the expense of the North 
American ones; oppressive Acts caused 
the sweeping away of great fortunes, 
and the many wars in Europe rendered 
commerce insecure. To complete the 
ruin of the old town it was, for two 
vears, during the Revolution, invested 
by the enemy, who, of course, inhibited 
all trafic by sea and wrought consid- 
erable destruction of wharves and 
warehouses as well. 

So it was that, for a long period, 
Newport was a sleeping town with little 
to bring back its old-time prosperity. 
To these years of quiescence we doubt- 
less owe it, that so much of the ancient 
look has remained to our own day when 
other cities, as old, have lost nearly 
every trace of their early aspect. 

It was reserved, however, for com- 
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The Jewish Synagogue, Newport, R. FJ. 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 1895 


paratively modern times to realize an 
interest inherent in such conditions, 
and the importance of the preservation 
of such relics of the past as remained— 
much, meanwhile having been swept 
away, without thought of any special 
value. It is fortunate that such public 
or semi-public buildings as the old 
town possessed have come down to us 
in fairly good condition and that the 
interest felt in their fate has resulted in 
so much of restoration in our own day. 

The Newport Historical Society has, 
as might be expected, been forward in 
this work. In 1884 it acquired the an- 
cient Seventh Day Baptist meeting- 
house which may still be seen behind 
its exhibition rooms, on Touro Street, 
and is a very perfect example of an 


early house of worship, having now 
passed its two hundredth anniversary. 

The Hebrew Synagogue has an espe- 
cial interest for us as the oldest in the 
country. Also on Touro Street, it was 
restored in the eighties by the gifts of 
the brothers Touro, sons of its old-time 
Huzan or reader before the Revolution, 
and, though plain without, is very beau- 
tiful within. 

The Family Welfare Society was the 
first to undertake the preservation on 
one of our old houses through public 
subscription. In 1914, they purchased 
the Vernon house on Clarke Street, the 
headquarters of Rochambeau and the 
residence of Washington on his visit 
here during the Revolution. This old 
dwelling is of the finest type of New- 
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port building and contains much good 
panelling. 

The next work of restoration con- 
cerned the Redwood Library, one of 
Newport’s chiefest treasures and the 
oldest library in continuous use, exclu- 
sive of the college libraries, in the Unit- 
ed States. The Redwood has always 
had interested friends and much has 
been done for its improvements, but it 
is only recently that the original part, 
the hall just behind the classic portico, 
has been restored to its first condition. 
Disfiguring galleries have been cleared 
away, the structure strengthened, and 
the small and beautiful hall shown as 
Peter Harrison planned it. This work 
has been done through the President 
of the Historical Society, Doctor Terry. 
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The Redwood Library, Newport, R. FJ. 


This same Society again led in the 
movement for the restoration of the 
fine old Colonial State House at the 
head of the Parade, or Washington 
Square. 

Always valued and used, this hand- 
some structure has been greatly modi- 
fied within, through its use as a Court 
House, when Newport fell from its high 
estate as one of Rhode Island’s capi- 
tals. In the rooms of the Historical 
Society, and by its direct initiative, a 
meeting was held to set forth the su- 
preme importance of this monument of 
the olden time and the necessity for 
its preservation. Much interest was 
aroused, the State gave to a Restora- 
tion Committee the necessary permis- 
sion, and work was begun. The exterior 
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Photograph by John Rugen 


Trinity Church, Newport, BR. F. 


BUILT IN 1726 AND ENLARGED IN 1762 
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Interior Trinity Church, Newport, R. J. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1930 


has been cleared of the paint of cen- 
turies, and now appears in its original 
red brick, with sandstone basement 
and trim. The ground floor has been 
freed of the many later partitions 
and other modern additions, and its 
fine proportions revealed. Mr. Norman 
M. Isham of Wickford, Rhode Island’s 
foremost authority for early architec- 
ture, has been in charge of this work, 
as of so much that has been done here. 
Though so good a beginning has been 
made, much still remains to be done, 
and it is hoped that the coming sum- 
mer may see the restoration well on 
the way to completion. 

Meanwhile, old Trinity Church was 
affected by the prevailing wave of res- 


toration and proceeded to set back the 
clock of time within her ancient walls. 
The chancel, which had been somewhat 
modernized, has been restored to its 
original aspect. The wineglass pulpit, 
on its slender support, has _ been 
strengthened so that no buttresses are 
needed. The east window, of clear, 
small panes, and with draping red cur- 
tain, has replaced a more modern one 
of stained glass now placed elsewhere. 
The beautiful old communion table, 
long in private hands, has been given 
to complete the picture, and Trinity 
now stands as an unspoiled example of 
a church of 1729— pulpit, sounding 
board, clerk’s desk and all. 


Along with all this valuable work, 
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Wlanton-Lyman-BHasard House, Newport, KR. J. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN I930 


came that other effort, of which the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities has heard, and in 
which, even, it aided. This was the pur- 
chase and restoration of the old Wan- 
ton-Lyman-Hazard house, on Broad- 
way, near the old State House. This 
fine old dwelling far antedates all 
Newport’s other places of interest, ex- 
cept, of course, the Old Stone Mill, and 
would be of interest for its architecture 
alone, so Jacobean in character. To this 
is added, however, much of historic as- 
sociation, since it was here that the 
patriots of the old town wreaked their 
vengeance on a hated Tory, in one of 
the Stamp Tax riots. Here, too, Ro- 
chambeau and Lafayette were familiar 
visitors, and the gay and gracious 


young Officers scratched gallant senti- 
ments upon the window panes with 
their diamond rings. The Historical 
Society, again, was instrumental in this 
fortunate rescue, and now holds title 
to the house which will be open to visi- 
tors during the coming summer, dis- 
playing, within, interesting furnishings 
such as tell of old-time life and work. 

It seems as if, in some ways, we had 
left the best for the last. The fate or 
probable future of Newport’s one civic 
building, the old Brick Market, erected 
in 1760, after Peter Harrison’s design, 
and a most perfect example of classic 
architecture, had caused much anxiety 
to lovers of the old town. 

Long used as a City Hall, it had, in 
later years, degenerated to the condi- 
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Che Brick Market, Newport, KR. J. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 1895 


tion of a variety store and had become 
much defaced and almost unsightly. 
That phase had passed and some dispo- 
sition was imperative of the old struc- 
ture, when Mr. John Nicholas Brown, 
one of Newport’s most public-spirited 
residents, offered to lease it for two 
years, with a view to restoration. This 
was done and the exterior, freed from 
its coat of many colors, now stands out 
in its Colonial buff and white, as one of 
the greatest ornaments of the town. 
It is announced that Mr. Brown will 
now, under the direction of Mr. Isham, 
restore the interior—not, to be sure, in 
its original condition of an open market, 
with butchers’ stalls on the ground floor 
—but to something as nearly approxi- 


mating the first plan as can be devised. 
Evidence, in the structure itself, has, 
with expert attention, made this pos- 
sible. It is announced that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be allowed to 
use the building for their activities. 
Newport has now no important 
monument which has not had at least 
some work done towards its restora- 
tion. It is a great happiness to the 
friends of this old town to see the move- 
ment extending itself to the smaller 
antiquities of the place. Only recently 
an “Oldport Association” has been 
formed with the object of keeping in- 
tact, as far as this is possible, the 
charm of the Point section — that 
“Court End” of town, which still holds 
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The Old Stone Mill, Newport, KR. J. 


much of its earlier look and has been 
utilized as the scene of recent historical 
pageants. 

The very latest restoration in this 
vicinity concerns an ancient windmill, 
for long the property of the Historical 
Society. Through its President, this 
old structure, prototype of the many 
once to be seen on the Island, is now 
restored to its original quaint aspect 
and it is even promised that the sails 
shall, during the coming summer, show 
their furled lengths on the old wings. 

Towns should preserve the distinc- 
tion which makes them of interest in 
the eyes of the world. Often they do 
not realize their assets till too late and 
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Newport has been, perhaps, little wiser 
than her neighbors in the past. We 
have lost, and are still losing, most in- 
teresting old buildings as the ravages 
of “the tooth of time,” or modern 
change, render their removal expedi- 
ent; and so we rejoice the more that 
the one and only Old Stone Mill, our 
group of Colonial buildings, and some, 
at least, of our choice old houses, are to 
be preserved to us. In these years of pil- 
grimage they are certain to exercise a 
drawing power and Newport, so long 
known for its beautiful estates and its 
harmonious surroundings, will be still 
more widely known for the famous old 
Colonial town that it is. 








The Early Ase of Flags in New England 


By Howarp M. CHAPIN 


HE earliest legislation in re- 

gard to the flag to be carried 

by English merchant ships is in 
the reign of Edward I, when an ordi- 
nance of March 8, 1297, provided that 
English ships going to Flanders should 
fly a flag bearing the royal arms of 
England. The cross of St. George had 
come into use as a national emblem of 
England as early as 1277 and as time 
went on it came to be used as an Eng- 
lish maritime flag. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, the 
white flag with the red cross, common- 
ly called the flag of St. George, became 
the chief distinguishing characteristic of 
English ships, the recognized maritime 
flag of England. The St. George flag was 
usually flown at the main masthead, 
and occasionally also at the other mast- 
heads. Some of the larger ships, es- 
pecially those sailing to foreign ports, 
flew an ensign at the stern and some- 
times pendants and streamers. The en- 
signs generally had striped fields in the 
time of Elizabeth and bore the red 
cross of St. George in a white canton 
at the upper corner of the flag. 

By a proclamation dated April 12, 
1606, King James required all British 
vessels to bear in the maintop the Brit- 
ish or Union flag (now usually mis- 
called the union jack), the red cross on 
white of St. George and the white diag- 
onal cross on blue of St. Andrew, joined 
together in one flag; the English vessels 
to fly the flag of St. George in their 
foretop and the Scottish vessels to fly 
the flag of St. Andrew in their foretop, 
and not “to bear their flags in any 


Ov 


other sort.” Many merchant vessels 
continued to fly a striped ensign at the 
stern, which modern writers sometimes 
consider to have been a violation of the 
King’s proclamation. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
it is very difficult for a twentieth-cen- 
tury person to interpret correctly the 
minor shades of meaning and obsolete 
technical distinctions in the phraseology 
of seventeenth-century nautical docu- 
ments. It is quite possible that in 1606 
the word flag, as used in the proclama- 
tion, was understood to refer merely to 
rectangular flags flown at the masthead 
and was not considered to include or 
refer to ensigns at the stern or even to 
streamers or to jacks at the bow. In 
this case the proclamation may not 
have had any bearing on the use of en- 
signs. The expression maintop and, fore- 
top as used in the proclamation un- 
doubtedly meant maintop masthead 
and foretop masthead, respectively. 

The Mayflower in accordance with 
this proclamation, should have flown 
and doubtless did fly the British flag 
(the combination of the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew) at the main- 
top masthead, and the flag of St. 
George at the foretop masthead. The 
vessels in the fleet of 1630 were sub- 
ject to the same proclamation. The 
Mayflower and some of the other ves- 
sels may have flown an ensign of 
some sort at the stern. They prob- 
ably did not fly a jack, for the jack did 
not come into general use until some- 
time later. 

On May 5, 1634, Charles I issued a 
proclamation reserving the use of the 
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The King’s Colors in 1630 


A RED FIELD WITH A WHITE CANTON 
HAVING THE CROSS OF ST. GEORGE IN RED 


British or Union flag for His Majesty’s 
ships and requiring English merchant 
ships to carry flags containing the red 
cross of St. George. 

Meanwhile, in 1625, the red ensign 
had been adopted by the British naval 
vessels and the use of the ensign by 
merchant vessels had been steadily in- 
creasing. Nathaniel Boteler, who had 
served as captain in the expeditions of 
1625 and 1627, and who was well ac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, wrote 
between 1627 and 1634 his “Dialogues 
about Sea Services.” Referring to the 
ensigns which are flown at the sterns he 
said “very few ships there are, whether 
men of war or merchant men that are 
without them.” From this it is evident 
that ensigns were in general use at that 
time regardless of whether their use was 
a violation of, or in accordance with, 
the King’s proclamation. 

Under this proclamation of 1634, 
which did not specify the place of dis- 
play, sea captains might interpret the 
ensign with the red cross of St. George 
in its canton as complying with the 
King’s order that English merchant 
ship’s flags “shall from henceforth carry 





















































































































































The New England Flag adopted in 1636 
THIS IS THE FLAG WITH THE CROSS CUT OUT 
BY ENDECOTT IN 1634 


the Red Cross, commonly called 5S. 
George his Cross, as of old time hath 
been used.” 

* * * & # 


The Puritans of the English Refor- 
mation sought to “purify” the church of 
whatever rituals and symbolism re- 
minded them of the Church of Rome. 
For this reason they looked with dis- 
favor upon the use of the cross consid- 
ering it “as a superstitious thing and a 
relic of Antichrist.” 

Roger Williams, “in his zeal for ad- 
vancing the purity of reformation and 
abolishing all badges of superstition,” 
delivered a sermon in 1634, at Salem, in 
which he emphasized poignantly the 
fact that although the New England 
Puritans had discarded the use of the 
cross in their church service, they still 
kept it in evidence in public places; for 
it remained in the flag that was flown 
throughout New England. 

We do not know whether Williams 
actually was advocating the removal of 
the cross from the English ensign or 
whether he was merely citing an ex- 


ample of inconsistency. His sermon has 
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not been preserved and this question 
can never be settled. 

John Endecott was so impressed by 
Williams’ startling words calling atten- 
tion to the presence of the cross in the 
flag, that he ordered Richard Daven- 
port, the ensign bearer at Salem, to cut 
the cross out of the King’s colors that 
belonged to the militia. Ensign Daven- 
port obeyed the orders of his superior 
officer and the Salem militia marched 
under the new flag, which had a red 
field and a white canton at the upper 
corner at the staff. 

The appearance of the new colors 
precipitated a bitter controversy. The 
removal of the cross, though done from 
religious motives, was ordered by a 
military and civil official, Endecott, and 
not by a clergyman. Richard Browne, 
the ruling elder of the church at Water- 
town “in the name of the rest of the 
freeman,” complained to the Court of 
Assistants that met in November, 1634. 
The Court summoned Ensign Daven- 
port to appear and answer the charge of 
defacing the colors. Feeling ran high. 
One party maintained “that the red 
cross was given to the King of England 
by the Pope, as an ensign of victory, 
and so a superstitious thing and a reli- 
que of antichrist,” while the other party 
contended that they “could see no su- 
perstition in the civil use of that badge” 
and that the defacing of the King’s 
colors might be “taken as an act of re- 
bellion.” 

The case against Ensign Davenport 
seems to have been dropped, doubtless 
because he merely carried out the or- 
ders of his superior officer. Davenport 
named one of his daughters Truecross, 
perhaps on account of his participation 
in the removal of the cross from the en- 
sign. He may have chosen this unusual 
name “in admiration of that act,” as 


one modern writer suggested, or he may 
have regretted his action and sought 
to atone for it or at least to emphasize 
his changed opinion in the matter. 

Endecott now became the storm cen- 
ter of the controversy. Some claimed 
that Endecott was opposed to the act, 
while others said that he ordered it 
done. The members of the Court of 
Assistants could not decide how best 
to proceed, so it was agreed to write to 
Mr. Downing, in England, for his opin- 
ion on the matter. An assembly of min- 
isters was called to consider the under- 
lying principle: “whether it be lawful 
for us to carry the cross in our ban- 
ners.” The ministers were divided in 
their opinions on this matter and no 
agreement was reached. Many of the 
soldiers refused to march under the en- 
signs, so the matter became still more 
tense. 

Endecott was summoned before the 
General Court, in March, but no ac- 
tion was taken in regard to him and the 
entire matter was referred to the next 
Court. Meanwhile the Commissioners 
for Military Affairs, “gave orders that 
all the ensigns should be laid aside.” A 
special investigating committee, consist- 
ing of one man from each town chosen 
by the people and four men chosen by 
the magistrates, heard the evidence in 
regard to Endecott; and reported “that 
they found his offence to be great, viz., 
rash and without discretion, taking up- 
on him more authority than he had, and 
not seeking advice of the court, etc.: un- 
charitable, in that he, judging the cross, 
etc., to be a sin, did content himself to 
have reformed it at Salem, not taking 
care that others might be brought out 
of it also; laying a blemish also upon 
the rest of the magistrates, as if they 
would suffer idolatry, etc., and giving 
occasion to the state of England to 
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think ill of us—for which they ad- 
judged him worthy admonition, and to 
be disabled for one year from bearing 
any public office; declining any heavier 
sentence, because they were persuaded 
he did it out of tenderness of conscience, 
and not of any evil intent.” 

The incident as far as Endecott was 
concerned seems to have ended here, but 
the suggestion made by Williams and 
executed by Endecott, caught the pub- 
lic’s fancy and required further action 
on the part of the General Court, for 
Winthrop relates that “The matter of 
altering the cross in the ensign was re- 
ferred to the next meeting (the court 
being adjourned for three weeks), it 
being propounded to turn it to the red 
and white rose, etc., and every man was 
to deal with his neighbors, to still their 
minds who stood so stiff for the cross, 
until we should fully agree about it, 
which was expected, because the minis- 
ters had promised to take pains about 
it, and to write into England, to have 
the judgments of the most wise and 
godly there.” 

The party opposed to the use of the 
cross prevailed and in March or April, 
1636, the Military Commissioners or- 
dered that the cross be left out of all 
the colors carried by the military com- 
panies in Massachusetts and that the 
King’s Arms be put in the flag flown at 
the fort at Castle Island. This action 
legally established the ensign with the 
red field and plain white canton, as the 
flag of the Massachusetts militia. 

The flag with the King’s Arms was 
probably never made, for early in May, 
1636, when the Lieutenant at Castle 
Island made Captain Palmer of the 
ship St. Patrick strike her flag in sa- 
lute, there were then “no colors abroad” 
at the fort. A few days later the mas- 
ters mate of the Hector said that the 


colonists “were all traitors and rebels,” 
because they did not have the King’s 
colors at their fort. 

Some complications and litigation 
followed these remarks and the Gover- 
nor of the Colony asked the advice of 
the masters of the ships in the harbor. 
Governor Winthrop records that the 
ship masters “answered, that, in re- 
gard they should be examined upon 
their return, what colors they saw here, 
they did desire that the king’s colors 
might be spread at our fort. It was an- 
swered, that we had not the King’s 
colors. Thereupon two of them did of- 
fer them freely to us. We replied, that 
for our part we were fully persuaded, 
that the cross in the ensign was idola- 
trous, and therefore might not set it in 
our ensign; but, because the fort was 
the king’s, and maintained in his name, 
we thought that his own colors might 
be spread there. So the governour ac- 
cepted the colors of Capt. Palmer, and 
promised they should be set up at 
Castle Island.” 

The controversy in regard to the use 
of the cross in the ensign was by no 
means settled. Rev. Thomas Hooker 
wrote a tract of nearly thirteen pages in 
defence of the use of the cross, but the 
majority of the influential New Eng- 
landers, both clergymen and laymen, 
seem to have been opposed to its use. 
There is another anonymous manu- 
script on the subject which is some- 
what satirical. 

Although the action of the Military 
Commissioners merely established the 
crossless ensign as a militia flag, it is 
quite probable that it was also used in 
other ways. Hooker seems to suggest 
that it was carried on shipboard and 
refers to the dangers and hazards of 
sending ships flying the crossless en- 
sign to England and foreign parts. His 
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fears of course were largely academic 
for New England’s commerce had not 
developed to the point where it sent 
forth many sea-going vessels. 

Rear Admiral Preble in his wonder- 
fully exhaustive and authoritative book 
on “The Flag of the United States” 
makes this comment: “This tempest in 
a tea-pot having been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, the king’s colors were continued 
at the castle, but were excluded from 
use elsewhere in the colony, through 
the religious prejudices of the people, 
and the flag bearing the king’s arms 
continued in use until the establishment 
of the Commonwealth.” 

Apparently he considered that the 
ensign with the King’s arms was used 
from 1635 to the time of the Common- 
wealth, when of course the use of the 
royal arms ceased. 

The contemporary documents do not 
support this view, for there is no evi- 
dence that the King’s arms were ordered 
to be used in any flag except the one 
on the fort, and in June, 1636, this 
special fort flag, if it had ever been 
used, was replaced by the king’s colors. 

The teachings of Williams and the 
practice of Endecott were adopted, for 
Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, writing in his history in re- 
gard to the removal of the cross from 
the ensign, states: “This scruple after- 
wards prevailed, and the cross was left 
out of the colours, and generally con- 
demned as unlawful.” 

Some persons have suggested that the 
flag from which the red cross was re- 
moved was the so-called flag of St. 
George, the flag with a white field and a 
red cross. If the red cross were cut 
from this flag a plain white flag, the 
flag of truce or of surrender, would re- 
sult. The fact that colours at this time 
definitely meant ensign and the en- 


sign was the flag having a red field, 
with a white canton in the upper cor- 
ner near the staff, containing the red 
cross of St. George, points strongly to 
the probability that it was the red en- 
sign that was defaced. The contempo- 
rary references refer to the flag as the 
ensign or the colors. 

Conclusive evidence that it was the 
red ensign is found in the description 
by two Dutchmen, Jasper Dankers and 
Peter Sluyter, who visited Boston on 
July 23, 1680, and described the flag in 
use there in these words, “I observed 
that while the English flag or color has 
a red ground with a small white field in 
the uppermost corner where there is a 
red cross, they have here dispensed 
with this cross in their colors and pre- 
served the rest.” 

It would appear most probable that 
this crossless red ensign was carried 
by the Massachusetts soldiers in the 
Pequot War and in King Philip’s War 
and used generally by them from 1636 
to 1686, 

The crossless ensign was really a flag 
modified for religious motives rather 
than a territorial flag in our modern 
sense of the term. The flag was carried 
officially by the Massachusets Bay mi- 
litia, but the authorities doubtless had 
no idea nor intention of trying to re- 
strict its use to Massachusetts Bay or 
even to New England. They would 
have been pleased to have had Eng- 
land alter its flag in the same way and 
indeed in 1651 expressed that desire. 

The crossless ensign was probably 
used unofficially both on land and at 
sea on coasters by individuals in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and perhaps through- 
out New England in accordance with 
the individual’s conscience in regard to 
the use of the cross. 

Judge Samuel Sewall writing in 1686 
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Flag or “Cornett” of the Three County Troop in Massachusetts 





THIS TROOP WAS RAISED IN 1059 AND ITS FLAG OF RED DAMASK WAS MADE IN ENGLAND 
THE DRAWING HERE REPRODUCED IS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ADD. MSS. 26,683, FOLIO 31B. 


gives a detailed account of the replac- 
ing of the cross in the red ensign. He 
states that it “had been kept out more 
than my lifetime,” and that agitation 
to have it put back into the ensign was 
started in 1681 and that Captain Wal- 
ley’s Company carried a flag with a 
cross in it in July, 1681. In 1684 the mi- 
litia company of Newbury had an en- 
sign with a green field, and a white 
canton with a red cross in it. In Au- 
gust, 1686, the cross was placed in the 
ensign of the company to which Sewall 


belonged and apparently by this time 
the old crossless ensign was generally 
discarded. 

Sewall and Mather both opposed this 
revival of the cross and in 1705 Sewall 
penned this distich on the burning of 
the Quebec Cross: 

“Crux atrox tandem sentire 
jubetur: 
Ipsa Salus fallax igne probata 
perit.” 
which he translated into an English 
quatrain: 
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“The bawdy bloudy Cross, at 
length 
Was forc’d to taste the flame: 
The cheating Saviour, to the 
fire 
Savoury food became.” 
This shows how bitter Sewall’s feel- 
ings on this subject were almost twenty 
years later. 


* * * * 


Little is known about the militia 
flags of seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land. From the few references that have 
come down to us in the old records, it 
would seem probable that each com- 
pany had at least one ensign. Some 
may have carried both a national en- 
sign and a flag distinctive of the com- 
pany. Others may have differenced the 
national ensign by adding some device 
distinctive of the company. 

As has been noted, the national en- 
sign was changed in 1636 from the red 
ensign of England to the crossless red 
ensign. 

The Three County Troop, a com- 
pany of cavalry raised in Essex, Suf- 
folk and Middlesex counties in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1659, had a flag or 
“cornett,” as it was called, made in 
England. It was made of red damask 
on which was painted in gold, black and 
silver, an arm, enveloped in a scarf, and 
holding an upright sword in the hand, 
with across the flag a ribbon bearing the 
inscription THree County Troop. In 
the working drawing of the flag painter, 
the inscription is misspelled THRE 
County Trom. This troop was still in 
existence in 1677 and many of its mem- 
bers served in King Philip’s War, al- 
though there is no reason nor evidence 
to show that the troop itself as such or 
this flag served in King Philip’s War. 

In 1675, Samuel Crampton of 


Salem made for the town of Saybrook, 
Connecticut, a flag or “colours” for the 
militia company there. The flag is de- 
scribed as “of double sarsnet, red with 
a white field to shew the red cross,” 
and “with a blew ball in ye sd collures.” 
The size is given as one and three-quar- 
ters yards on the staff and two yards on 
the flourish. The flag was evidently the 
regular English red ensign with a blue 
ball (or “bullet”) added for difference. 
Whether the blue ball was placed in the 
first quarter of the canton or in the 
lower part of the field is by no means 
clear. Modern writers have assumed 
that the ball was in the first quar- 
ter of the canton, and a flag in this form 
was made as a “replica or facsimile.” 
This flag served as the model for the 
flag illustrated in Avery’s “A History 
of the United States and Its People” 
(vol. 2, page 349), wherein the use of 
the flag is antedated forty years and 
erroneously described in the list of il- 
lustrations as “Flag from which Ende- 
cott cut the Red Cross. This is a repro- 
duction of the colonial flag of Massa- 
chusetts, which has been reconstructed 
from the original specifications by the 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.” The flag 
as a matter of fact is the flag of the mili- 
tia company of Saybrook, Connecticut, 
of 1675, not the colonial flag of Massa- 
chusetts of 1634. 

On November 6, 1676, the Master of 
the King’s “Great Wardrobe” was di- 
rected to “provide two colours for each 
of the five companys of foot which we 
are now sending upon an expedition to 
our colony of Virginia according to the 
descriptions & differences hereafter 
specified, vizt. 

“'. . Two colours with a Crowned 
Lyon passant upon the Crosse... Two 
colours with the Royal Oak Crowned 

. Two colours the ground Blue with a 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING IN LIEUTENANT GRAYDON 5S 
‘ted MANUSCRIPT FLAG BOOK IN THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, 
the MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
flag 
uili- Red Crosse in a white field ... Two the red cross in the canton, and a red 
cut, Colours the field white waved [?] with ensign with the red cross in the canton 
3Sa- Lemmon equally mixt with the Red and in addition a ray or blaze extending 
Cross quite through with I D Y in_s$across the field from the lower corner 
r of cipher in gold . . . Two Colours the of the canton towards the lower corner 
di- ground green with a Red Crosse in the of the field. Captain Byron McCand- 
ach white field...” The “I. D. Y.” stood less, U. S. N., the leading authority on 
we for James, Duke of York. flags, is my authority for the colors in 
1 to Apparently some of the militia com- this painting. 
the panies had replaced the cross in the In 1684, Nathaniel Saltonstall, as one 
ter canton of their ensigns as early as 1679, of the council for the colonies, ordered 
if the accuracy of the artist, who paint- Captain Thomas Noyes of Newbury, 
1ed ed the portrait of Captain Thomas Mass., “to provide a flight of colors for 
wo Savage, is to be trusted. Three militia your foot company, ye ground field or 
1ed ensigns are shown; a plain red flag flight whereof is to be green, with a red 
ha without any canton, a red ensign with cross with a white field in ye angle, ac- 
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cording to the antient customs of our 
own English nation, and the English 
plantations in America, and our own 
practise in our ships and other vessels. 
The number of bullets to be put into 
your colors for distinction may be left 
out at present without damage in the 
making of them.” 

A so-called New England flag, some- 
times called the Andros flag, was a 
white flag with a red cross on which in 
gold appeared the King’s initials, I. R., 
in script surmounted by a crown. This 
flag is illustrated in Samuel G. Arnold’s 
“History of Rhode Island.” A contem- 
porary drawing of this flag in colors is 
preserved in London. Captain Byron 
McCandless, U. S. N., called my at- 
tention to the fact that this flag had 
gold fringe and that there were tassels 
on the staff and that in design it was 
similar to other flags carried by the 
King’s soldiers. There is nothing in the 
design of this flag that is distinctive of 
New England. McCandless concludes 
that it was not the territorial flag of 
New England, but merely the design 
for the colors to be made for the use of 
the King’s two companies of foot sol- 
diers in New England, which were au- 
thorized at this time, 1686. The sketch 
of this flag, which was painted in 1686, 
is inscribed “New England Colours,” a 
phrase which might mean the New 
England territorial colors, as has been 
believed for over half a century, or 
which might equally as well mean that 
the design was for colors to be sent to 
New England, or colors for the New 
England soldiers. 


* ol * » * 


The third so-called New England 
flag is often described as the pine tree 
flag. If the flag with the plain white 
canton was really the flag of the colony 


of Massachusetts Bay, as is quite pos- 
sible, and if the so-called New England 
Colours of 1686 was merely the design 
for the flag to be carried by the King’s 
soldiers in New England, as seems 
highly probable, then the tree flag is 
the first flag really distinctive of New 
England. 

This tree fag appears under various 
forms. The earliest reference to it was 
discovered by W. G. Perrin, Esq., the 
leading British authority on flags, in 
Lieutenant Graydon’s manuscript flag 
book in the Pepysian Library at Mag- 


‘dalene College, Cambridge. The book 


is dated 1686 and the flag is illustrated 
in color, presumably drawn and paint- 
ed by Lieutenant Graydon himself in 
the year 1686. 

The flag is a white flag with a red 
cross (the St. George flag) with an oak 
tree in the first canton or quarter. The 
oak tree is green, outlined in black and 
powdered with gold dots. The flag is 
entitled “New England” and as it is 
placed beside the English merchant 
jack which it closely resembles, it seems 
safe to assume that it was the New 
England tree flag in its jack form. The 
black outline and the gold dots were 
presumably not essential to the design, 
but were doubtless the embellishments 
of some artistically inclined flag-maker, 
or possibly of Graydon himself. The 
fact that an oak tree and not a pine 
tree was used is noteworthy. 

The next reference to the New Eng- 
land flag seems to be in “Le Neptune 
Francois,” published at Amsterdam by 
Pieter Mortier in 1693. It is shown in 
colors as a blue flag with a white canton 
containing the red cross of St. George, 
with a tree in the first quarter. The 
tree resembles a pine tree more than 
an oak tree and presumably was green 
on the flag. The illustration is entitled 
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The New England Flag 


IN “LE NEPTUNE FRANCOIS,” 1693 


“Pavillon Anglois de la N. Angleterre. 
Rouge. &c. Engelse Vlag van N. Enge- 
landt. Rood. &c.” The tincture lines 
also show the color of the field of the 
flag to be blue, but the description in 
the text after the name of the flag 
would seem to indicate that the field 
was red. The flags are hand-colored 
and some copies are shown with red 
field, white canton, red cross and green 
tree. 

The first English book that contains 
an illustration of the tree flag is John 
Beaumont’s “The Present State of the 
Universe,” wherein the flag appears in 
colors as a red flag with a white canton 
having a red cross, with a green oak 
tree in the first quarter. The oak tree 
is outlined in black, doubtless an unes- 
sential detail, and the flag is entitled 
“New England Ensign.” The appear- 
ance of the oak tree in the drawing of 
1686 and also in the printed illustra- 
tion of 1701 is significant, especially as 
these two drawings are evidently from 
different sources. 

The next English book that contains 
an illustration of the New England tree 























The New England Flag 
SHOWN IN ANOTHER EDITION 
OF “LE NEPTUNE FRANCOIS,” 1693 


flag seems to be “A General Treatise of 
the Dominion of the Sea and a Com- 
plete Body of the Sea Laws” by Alex- 
ander Justice, London, 1705. The “New 
England Ensign” is shown with a red 
field, a red cross in a white canton, and 
with a very crudely drawn tree in the 
first canton of the cross. The color of 
the tree is not indicated but the other 
colors are indicated by tincture lines. 
The tree itself looks more like a palm 
tree than a pine tree, although it might 
have been intended to represent an oak 
or a willow. 

How extensively the tree flag was 
used in New England, and on New 
England ships, must remain a matter 
of conjecture, but it seems safe to as- 
sume that the tree flag in its jack form 
was used on New England ships, par- 
ticularly in the reign of James II, and 
that the tree flag in its ensign form 
was used at least as early as the reign 
of William III. 

The first dated reference to the globe 
flag seems to be in the “Schouw-Park 
aller Scheeps-Vlaggen” or “Tableau des 
Pavillons de Mer,” which was pub- 
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lished by Pieter Schenck at Amsterdam 
in 1711. The New England flag is 
shown hand-colored and with the col- 
ors also shown by tincture lines, as a 
blue flag, having a white canton with a 
red cross and with a globe on a stand- 
ard in the first quarter of the canton. 
The globe is outlined in black, but no 
color is specified. No reference to this 
globe flag has been found in any con- 
temporary English or American writ- 
ings, and the fact that this first refer- 
ence to it is found in a flag sheet print- 
ed in Holland, suggests the interesting 
possibility that the globe may have 
been a mistake on the part of some 
French or Dutch flag artist, or observ- 
er. The shape of the tree as drawn in 
the French Neptune and by Beaumont, 
resembles in general the shape of a 
globe on a standard, and an observer 
or artist copying the design from a flut- 
tering flag or from confused notes 
might easily have made such a mistake. 
This flag appears in the “Table des 
Pavillons” which was issued by Covens 
and Mortier at Amsterdam, and which 
though ascribed to about 1720 was 
probably published before 1711. The 
Schenck sheet is apparently based on 
the Covens and Mortier sheet. 

In the year 1718 D. Mortier pub- 
lished at Amsterdam a book entitled 
“Les Pavillons ou Bannieres. ...” In 
this volume the New England flag is 
described as the “Pavillon de la Nou- 
velle Angleterre en Amerique” and is 
illustrated with the colors shown by 
tincture lines. 

The fact that this globe flag is not 
shown in any English or American 
books printed in the colonial period and 
that its first appearance in an English 
publication is in 1783 in Carrington 
Bowles’ book, wherein it appears in col- 
ors, being colored as in Mortier’s book, 





with the globe outlined in black and 
uncolored, and with the title “Nouve 
Angleterre” is significant. As the book 
is printed in English, the French title 
of this illustration indicates that this 
flag design was drawn from some 
French book. 

But to return to Mortier, we find that 
the editor of that book undertook to 
explain the significance of the globe in 
the New England flag. An explanatory 
note reads: 

“Pavillon de la Nouvelle Angleterre 
en Amerique. Il est bleu au franc 
quartier d’argent, écartelé d’une Croix 
rouge, ayant au premier quartier une 
Sphere Celeste, faisant allusion a 
’Amerique, qu’on nomme commune- 
ment le Nouveau Monde.” 

There seems to be little contempo- 
rary evidence in regard to the use of 
the New England tree flag after the 
reign of William II]. The appearance 
of the flag in later editions of the ““Nep- 
tune Francois,” ““The Dominion of the 
and “The Present State of the 
Universe,’ does not of course signify 
that the flag was still in use at the time 
of the later editions, but merely that it 
was thought to be in use at the time of 
the edition in which the illustration first 
appeared. The appearance of the globe 
flag in the 1711 “Schauw-Park” and in 
“Les Pavillons ...” of 1718 is of practi- 
cally no value as evidence in regard to 
the actual usage of the New England 
flag, unless the fact that the globe flag 
of 171I Was an erroneous attempt to 
reproduce the tree flag of 1693, might 
be taken as evidence that the New 
England flag had become so uncommon 
that its device was practically unknown 
in Holland in 1711. From this it might 
be argued with a fair amount of proba- 
bility that the New England tree flag 
fell out of use as a maritime flag in or 
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New Englond Enfign. 














The New England Flag 
FROM “THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
UNIVERSE,” LONDON, 1701 


before the reign of Anne. Its use as an 
ensign and as a jack apparently was 
made illegal by the flag act of 1707. 

The first condition of the Covens 
and Mortier flag sheet was copied by a 
German publisher, and in this German 
edition the vertical or longitudinal lines 
on the globe were omitted, leaving only 
the horizontal or latitudinal lines. ‘These 
horizontal lines might be mistaken for 
blue tincture lines and indeed were so 
mistaken in at least one case in another 
German reprint, and the globe was col- 
ored blue. In this case the blue paint 
was put on so carelessly and heavily 
that it is opaque and the engraved lines 
of the globe are concealed, leaving a 
blue blotch. 


* * **+ %*& 


Queen Anne’s proclamation of July 
28, 1707, regulating the use of British 
flags and requiring the so-called Burgee 
flag or second red ensign (the red en- 
sign with the union of two crosses in 
the canton), to be used as the merchant 
ensign, was published in the “Boston 
News-Letter” for January 26, 1707 (1.e. 
1707/8). This issue of the “News-Let- 
ter” contains an illustration of this en- 
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The New England Flag 
FROM THE DOMINION OF THE 
SEAS,” LONDON, 1705 


sign, which is the earliest wood engrav- 
ing illustration used in connection with 
a news item in an American newspaper. 


THe Burcee FLAG 

The use of the first red ensign by 
English merchant vessels had become 
an established maritime custom which, 
after about fifty years’ usage, was 
lega!ly recognized in concrete terms by 
the Proclamation of 1674. No sooner 
had the de facto usage of the mer- 
chant captains been legalized than they 
seem to have felt the urge to do some- 
thing different. In this case the some- 
thing different consisted in replacing 
the red cross in the canton with the 
union of crosses of the union flag. This 
design which was used both as an en- 
sign and as a jack is mentioned by 
Pepys as early as 1687, as “the Budgee 
Jack now familiarly used abroad (as 
lately by St. Loe) being the Union Jack 
in a canton upon a Red Flag.” 

There is much confusion over the 
derivation of the name Budgee or Bur- 
gee, the editor of “Le Neptune Fran- 
cois,” of 1693, giving it as “van Bugia” 
or “de Bugie,” and subsequent writers 
seeking to derive it from the city of 
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Queen Anne’s Proclamation Regulating the Use of 
English Flags as Printed in the Boston 
Hews - Letter, January 26, 1707-8 


THIS IS THE FIRST ILLUSTRATION TO APPEAR IN AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
HERE SLIGHTLY ENLARGED 
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Bugia or Bougie in Algeria. Later 
Dutch writers followed the “Neptune.” 
Recently I ventured to suggest that this 
flag was so-called because merchant 
vessels were accustomed to use it. Mr. 
Onions, one of the editors of Murray’s 
“New Oxford English Dictionary,” con- 
firms this view in a letter to me, as fol- 
lows: 

It seems very probable from information 
available since burgee was published in our Dic- 
tionary that the word is ultimately due to the 
French Dbourgeoise as in Burgees caution a ren- 
dering of French caution bourgeoise, (security 
of wealthy resident citizens) found in 1653 in 
the Calender of the Manuscripts of the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

The word is spelled Budge in the 
“Dominion of the Seas,” of 1705, and 
Birdgee in the “New York Evening 
Post,” of 1750, but Burgee in the “Bos- 
ton News-Letter” and in the “New 
York Weekly Journal.” The Broad 
Pennant containing the union of cross- 
es, instead of the cross of St. George, 
was called the Bugee Pennant, in 1710, 
and the Budgee Broad Pennant, in 
1746. The term burgee as signifying a 
two-tailed flag is probably derived from 
the name of this pennant. 


* ~ * ~ * 


Little is known about the eighteenth- 
century colonial flags of New England. 
In 1701 colonial privateers were au- 
thorized to fly the so-called colonial 
privateer jack or escutcheon jack, which 
was the union jack charged with a 
white escutcheon in the center of it. 
Preble notes that no instance of the 
use of this flag has been found. The ex- 
planation of this may be that this jack 





only remained in use for the short pe- 
riod of six years and was abolished by 
the broad wording of the Proclamation 
of 1707. 

George Whitefield, the evangelist, 
suggested the motto Nit DesPpERANDUM 
Curisto Duce for a flag to be carried 
in the Louisbourg expedition. No trace 
of this flag has been found, but the 
New York Historical Society owns a 
flag that was carried in the expedition. 
The flag bears the picture of a ship of 
the period, with, in the right fore- 
ground, the figure of Britannia seated 
holding in her right hand a spear and 
her left hand resting on a shield bear- 
ing for its device the union flag, with, on 
a ribbon above her head, the inscrip- 
tion Britannia. This may have been 
the canton of a larger flag. 

In the Canadian expedition of 1746, 
the transports and guard sloops flew 
flags called “vanes,” of special designs 
showing from what district they hailed. 
The English transports carried a red 
vane, the Massachusetts vessels a white 
vane with a blue ball, and those from 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire a blue vane with a white 
ball. Perhaps these distinguishing vanes 
contained the germ of the idea that 
eventually developed into our state 
flags. 

Note: The reader wishing to con- 
tinue his study of this interesting sub- 
ject is referred for more detailed in- 
formation to two pamphlets by Mr. 
Chapin: Roger Williams and the King’s 
Colors, 1928; and The New England 
Flag, 1930. 
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HESTER HARDING came to 
Boston in the late autumn of 

1822 or early in 1823. Five 

years before he had been a painter 
of ornamental signs. He immediately, 
however, sprang into an immense pop- 
ularity and while he “painted the 
enormous number of eighty heads in 
six months,” Stuart was neglected. 
Mr. Salisbury, as we have seen, was 
faithful to the older artist, but at the 
same time the Boston relatives were 
urging upon Stephen, Jr., the desira- 
bility of employing the new favorite. 
On January 13, 1823, Stephen, Jr., 
writes to his mother: “I hear Mr. 
Hardy the painter spoken of with high 
praise. Cousin Hannah is having her 
portrait taken by him; though I must 
say this is one of uncle Edward’s se- 
crets. 1 am almost tempted to sit for my 
own picture as I think I have arrived at 
the beautiful period of my life and this 
man takes very good likenesses in a 
very short time.” Mrs. Salisbury, how- 
ever, had her mind on something else, 
a copy of a pastel of her father, and 
she replies on January 14th: “As to 
having your portrait painted, I should 
like it very well, but do not think the 
winter a favourable season, neither am 
I of your opinion that you have arrived 
at the most beautiful period of your 
life— neither do I think there would 
be sufficient time unless you protract 
your visit very much — but I wish my 
brother Joseph would employ the per- 
son you mention to copy that of my 
father which he possesses and which he 
said he would have done for me, unless 
he has already engaged someone to do 
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it. Will you speak to him on the sub- 
ject?” 

Six months later another brother of 
Mrs. Salisbury writes to his nephew 
Stephen in regard to both a portrait of 
himself and a copy of his grandfather’s. 
This was Henry H. Tuckerman who 
says: “But as I am very desirous you 
should leave an impression, at such 
times as your personal absence may 
become expedient or necessary and hav- 
ing already urged the propriety of your 
availing yourself of the opportunity 
Mr. Harding offers to have your pic- 
ture taken, I can’t refrain from mak- 
ing it the first object of my present 
epistle. Suffice it is to say he has al- 
ready taken upwards of forty faces and 
has engaged forty more; moreover, he 
has arranged to leave this country in 
June and says ‘all his time will be oc- 
cupied, but I am sure I could squeeze 
vour name into his lists, and all your 
friends would be gratified if a good like- 
ness of a good young man could be pro- 
cured. Please then to let me know your 
determination as soon as may be. Pen- 
niman has completed a copy of our 
dear father from the crayon belonging 
to Joseph, and I am entirely satisfied 
with it. Daggett is now preparing a 
frame and in about a week it will be in 
order to examine. Mr. P. has already 
given two ‘sittings’ to two other copies, 
but I am under no obligation to take 
them. My brother Ed. is ready to have 
one of them, and I do not doubt W. or 
G. would gladly have the other so there 
need be no obligation provided my sis- 
ter feels any doubts as to the expedi- 
ency of resting upon my judgment. I 
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have visited Penniman almost every 
day since you left and ’tis only yester- 
day that the first copy was compleat. 
It is (in my opinion) much improved 
being in oils and the Rich Frame I 
have engaged will set it off to great ad- 
vantage.” 

The crayon which the Tuckerman 
family were so anxious to have copied 
was, without much doubt, the pastel by 
James Sharpless done in color. It is not 
surprising that there was no one in 
Boston or perhaps in the country who 
could copy it in that medium. He not 
only painted this profile of Edward 
Tuckerman but also one of each of his 
eight sons. His price was fifteen dollars; 
he worked quickly, only spending about 
two hours on a portrait; manufactured 
his own pastels and was exceedingly 
successful in getting a striking likeness. 
The copyist employed by them was 
John Ritto Penniman, who appears for 
a few vears in the Boston directories as 
a “painter |.,” living at 57 Warren 
Street. For a while these copies of their 
honored father’s likeness were para- 
mount in the letters. The brother, 
Henry Harris, is most active in this 
matter, although the original Sharpless 
was owned by the Rev. Joseph, and is 
still in the possession of his descend- 
ants. He writes February 12, 1823, to 
his sister in Worcester: “In the first 
place then permit me to inform you 
that every circumstance you state rela- 
tive to obtaining a copy of the Profile 
of our dear Father was well known to 
me at the time Brother Joseph brought 
the picture to town. He having called 
‘for the purpose of consulting me about 
it, we made enquiry for a crayon paint- 
er, but could find none and the glass 
having been broken the picture and 
frame were left with me to get repaired. 
Daggett recommended me to Penni- 


man, provided I was willing to have a 
copy in oil and would take the hazard 
of his success, in consequence of which 
I had several interviews with P., and 
finally agreed to pay him fifteen dollars 
for a copy. From time to time for the 
past months I have been waiting upon 
this man and finally he has compleated 
one, which so entirely satisfies me that 
I ventured to recommend it to you. No 
one of my brothers knew, until last 
week, that anything of the kind was in 
contemplation, when Gustavus having 
seen it, at once ordered one for himself 
—now, I confess, I feel. gratified in 
being able to tell you this as it is some 
confirmation of my judgment and will 
aid you in your determination. You 
must please to recollect that however 
remiss Brother J. may have been in not 
writing you, when he had ascertained 
that he could not get a copy in crayon 
—yet that he never knew until yester- 
day that I was having a copy in oil — 
and as the frame was not finished, I 
preferred he should defer viewing it 
until tomorrow, being Thursday, when 
he is to pass Judgment upon it — and I 
shall make a point of requesting him 
to write you respecting it.” After more 
explanations he adds: “that he has 
chosen a frame about two inches wide 
which is to cost $3.00.” and then fol- 
lows a postscript: “I ought to have 
mentioned that Penniman has two other 
panels in readiness, so that in about 
two weeks time he could furnish a third 
copy —there can be no possible choice 
in them, as the mode of taking the out- 
lines of the face admit of no possible 
variation, the profile is exact as if taken 
from life—and the only superiority in 
the copy is caused by increased resem- 
blance to flesh and blood which oil 
painting possesses Over crayon.” 
Brother Joseph willingly and imme- 
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diately writes a letter of explanation to 
pacify their aggrieved sister. He writes: 
“TI brought my profile of our Father to 
town some time ago to have a copy 
taken for you; and brother gave me his 
aid in the attempt to find one who 
would copy it in crayons. We were how- 
ever unsuccessful, But I am most glad 
that he has done better, The copy in 
oil by Penniman is as perfect as, I 
think, could be taken. It has more life 
in the flesh than the original and to a 
very considerable degree has avoided 
an unpleasant expression, which I al- 
ways regretted in my picture. I would 
cordially recommend that you should 
have one.” 

Three days later Henry Harris is on 
his way to Penniman’s to order a copy 
for Mrs. Salisbury, and in another 
month he writes to her: “I have only 
time to say that the Picture is finished 
and goes with this. I have been request- 
ed by Mr. Penniman to say that he 
thinks he has improved in this regard 
that of any of the others in retaining 
the countenance as familiar to him 
and various other persons at the South 
End who has seen it.” 

On March 31st, Mrs. Salisbury re- 
plies: “On Saturday last I received the 
Copy of our Dear Father’s profile. It 
came safe and I am greatly obliged to 
you for the care and attention you have 
given it, but you wish my opinion of the 
execution and will not I hope feel hurt 
when I tell you that it does not answer 
my expectation. I am aware that some 
of the faults which I discover, may have 
been in the original profile, tho the 
principal one is there was (in my mind) 
a degree of sternness. I think the face 
too large and full, and the colouring 
quite amiss — our Father’s complection 
was, you know, very fair, but this is 
represented as darker with very dark 


eyes and brows—why was this and 
may it not be altered’? I think the out- 
lines very good, the Head of hair fine, 
and if there could be a few alterations, 
some of which I have mentioned, it 
would be very gratifying to me, or if 
only the colouring could be improved 
— would it do to consult Mr. Penni- 
man on the subject?” 

Having the copies of their father’s 
portrait well out of the way, the rela- 
tives returned to the subject of a pic- 
ture of Stephen, Jr., to be painted by 
Chester Harding. In a letter from Jane 
Tuckerman, the wife of Gustavus, we 
get the last mention of the father’s pro- 
file and another expressed desire for 
a likeness of Stephen. She writes on 
April 10, 1823, to Mrs. Salisbury: “I 
want very much to hear your opinion 
on my Father’s picture — we think ours 
a very good one considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was taken. 
My husband however thinks and so do 
I, that the nose is too long and too 
straight and not so much of the Aqui- 
line as his was ever since I had the hap- 
piness of knowing him. But this is not 
the greatest fault. I do not altogether 
like the expression which however I do 
not think any canvas could give. Still 
there is enough of my Father to make 
it very valuable and our likeness grows 
upon us. I think you will feel grateful 
to see the likeness of my Brother and 
Sister Henry taken by Harding. I like 
them much, my husband thinks them 
excellent, but that Stuart would have 
made them handsomer pictures. Sister 
Sophia and Hannah have also had 
theirs taken but I have not seen them. I 
wish Stephen would consent to sit for 
his likeness —do try to persuade him 
—there is still time before Harding 
leaves and his pictures generally I be- 
lieve, are thought very highly of.” 
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For some reason Stephen, Jr., did 
not have his picture painted by Hard- 
ing, at this handsome period of his life, 
and it was six years later, after Hard- 
ing had returned from his European 
trip, and when Stephen himself was on 
the eve of a long journey in foreign 
lands, that he writes to his mother from 
Boston: “August 13 1829, I have done 
nothing toward having my portrait 
taken. Some one told me that Alex- 
ander is out of town. I have also heard 
that Harding’s pictures though finely 
executed, often give a stiff likeness, but 
I intend to visit the artist’s rooms and 
enquire further.” And the next day he 
writes again: “I am greatly disappoint- 
ed to find that Mr. Alexander, the 
painter, is absent from town and will 
be so for six weeks. I have therefore no 
alternative but to employ Mr. Harding 
who is by some persons considered su- 
perior. I think it will be better to re- 
main until the middle of next week to 
accomplish this rather than to come 
again.” And again on Saturday, the fif- 
teenth: “I have spent much time yes- 
terday morning in calling on Mr. Hard- 
ing but did not see him at last, but have 
made an arrangement with uncle Henry 
to call on him at ten o'clock this morn- 
ing, when I shall ascertain whether he 
will undertake to finish a picture be- 
fore Wednesday next when I must re- 
turn. ...I1 will add a word after I have 
seen Mr. Harding; but must forbeare 
for the present as the time has come 
for calling on him. ... Mr. Harding 
will go to Worcester on Monday and 
will attend to me there.” 

Harding, however, did not arrive in 
Worcester until the following Wednes- 
day when Christopher Columbus Bald- 
win, the Librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society, writes in his diary: 
“Chester Harding comes into town from 
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Boston to take the portraits of Mrs. 
Salisbury and her son, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Esq.,” and a few days later, after 
dinners and walks in company with the 
artist he writes: “Am much pleased 
with him.” On the twenty-fifth, Hard- 
ing leaves Worcester, having in six days 
not only “attended to” Stephen, but to 
his mother as well. The family and 
friends were much delighted with his 
portrait, that of the mother, on the 
whole, meeting with unfavorable com- 
ment. 

Probably about the time that Hard- 
ing came to Worcester, Mrs. Salisbury 
had received a letter from her brother 
Henry, in which he expresses his pleas- 
ure that at last his advice on this im- 
portant subject had been taken. He 
says: “I am particularly pleased that 
S. has decided on employing Harding 
for a Portrait, he is a most amiable, 
unpresuming man, and at this moment, 
such is the influence of fashion, almost 
if not altogether [puts] others in the 
shade. Harding has the advantage over 
all of his contemporarys in this place 
(Allston alone excepted), of study and 
observation in Europe. He has recently 
returned and with increased claims 
upon his countrymen, and but for fash- 
ion or caprice, (call it which you will,) 
would undoubtedly stand foremost in 
his Profession among his young and 
presuming rivals. I think much of him, 
because he is in the first place a self 
taught artist, and secondly because he 
is modest, gentlemanly and virtuous, 
has a wife and a houseful of children 
and dependant alone upon his brush. 
If he is successful with your son and 
my dear nephew, do say a good word 
for him, for he is, I assure you, a very 
deserving, good man.” 

After the two portraits were finished 
and Stephen, Jr., had gone to Europe, 
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his mother keeps him informed on the 
criticisms, favorable and _ otherwise, 
which were made about them. The fol- 
lowing extracts are all from her letters 
to him. Worcester, September 9, 1829: 
“Miss Waldos were here yesterday, 
they looked at our portraits. Seemed 
much pleased with yours, but did not 
like mine —tho it was like me, not a 
favourable likeness. I believe they think 
of it much as I do myself.” 

October 14th: “Dr. Paine called a day 
or two after you saild. . . . He desired 
to look at the Portraits again, did not 
like mine—nor does anyone. Sister 
Sophia says it will look more like me 
ten years hence. I have had them put 
up and they look well as they are 
placed. Bro. William told me how to 
place them.” 

November 19th: “Miss Waldo re- 
marked the other day that since my 
late cold, as she called it, I was getting 
nearer the age of my Portrait, which is 
thought to look ten years older than I 
do.” 

Before her next letter, from which we 
shall quote, she had received a profile 
from her son, which had been made in 
England. It did not please her and she 
writes on January 1, 1830: “I am much 
disappointed in the Profile. It is too 
bad. I shall not show it. I dont know 
but to make amends, you must sit for 
a miniature of yourself, but not have 
an Inferior Artist. I should not like one 
less perfect than your Portrait and one 
as good would satisfy me entirely. ... 
Govr. Lincoln called on me today and 
expressed a wish to see it— he admired 
it much; did not mention a single fault, 
did not like mine — every body says it 
is not like me.... Yesterday Mr. New- 
come and Lucy Lincoln called. N. 
asked to see your portrait, thought it 
very fine.” 











Just three months after the date of 
this letter, Stephen writes from Rome: 
“IT am rather disappointed that you do 
not like the Profile I sent home. I 
thought it was well done and in some 
good degree a likeness though not so 
beautiful as I could wish.” This profile 
is very beautifully painted, with the 
high lights on the hair just touched 
with gold. Madam Salisbury never re- 
fers to it again. Perhaps, true to her 
first thought, she never showed it. Would 
she be pleased or troubled to know it 
had, just a hundred years later, found 
a place in the Art Museum where all 
the world could see? She goes back 
to the portrait which she loved, and 
continues to recount the nice things said 
about it. On April 6th she mentions va- 
rious callers, and among them “Miss 
C. Thomas to take leave. She had not 
seen your Portrait before, could not 
sufficiently admire the likeness — never 
saw one so good.... Miss More was 
here too, She was very much pleased 
with your Portrait,” and again five 
months later: “I wonder if you look as 
well as your Portrait does —it looks 
very pleasant on me as [| look up from 
my pen. The likeness is universally ad- 
mired.” 

Unfortunately we do not know where 
this picture is now. That of the mother 
is still admired in the Worcester Art 
Museum and in spite of the adverse 
criticism of her day is called one of the 
finest things that Chester Harding ever 
painted. 

During the thirteen years that passed 
before there is again mention of por- 
traits in the Salisbury letters, many 
changes had occurred in the family. 
Stephen had been married, and after 
living for a while in one of the brick 
houses he had built at Lincoln Square, 

had moved into a very elegant home of 
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Hrs. Rebecca (Dean) Salisbury 
-1843 


FROM THE MINIATURE BY PAMELIA E, HILL 
IN THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


his own, leaving his mother in the old 
Mansion. He had one little son, the 
third Stephen, who, in 1843, was eight 
years old. His wife, Rebeckah Scott 
Dean, was at this time hopelessly ill 
with consumption, and on July 24th, 
of this year, she died. 

On February 10, 1843, Madam Salis- 
bury writes to her son Stephen: “How 
is dear Rebeckah? As comfortable I 
hope, as I left her on Tuesday ev’g, and 
able to give Miss Hill a good sitting.” 

Miss Hill was Pamelia E. Hill, born 
forty years before in Framingham. She 
had a studio in Boston, and perhaps 
made an exception when she went to 
Worcester to paint Mrs. Salisbury. 
Three days later Madam Salisbury 
writes again from Boston: “I am very 
glad to hear favourable accounts of 
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dear Rebeckah, more comfortable on 
Friday ev’g, and I hope Miss Hill will 
succeed in obtaining a good likeness — 
the others are of less consequence... . 
I regret very much that Miss Hill finds 
so much difficulty in obtaining the right 
expression. I think however that the 
others must wait and her whole atten- 
tion given to that one subject. She will, 
I trust, succeed.” 

At the same time Miss Hill was 
painting miniatures for other members 
of the family. Mrs. Waldo Flint, a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Rebeckah Salisbury, seems 
to have been living in Boston and is 
most actively interested in superintend- 
ing the making of these likenesses. On 
February 25th she writes Mr. Salis- 
bury: “I will make the suggestions you 
make about Steenie’s miniature, But 
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would it not be best to bring him here 
when any alterations are made. I shall 
be happy to see him at any time.” And 
again, three days later: “We went to 
see Miss Hill yesterday afternoon, the 
pictures remain apparently in the state 
in which you saw them, though she 
said she had worked on the background 
of Rebeckah’s. Steerie’s looked so much 
as if it would speak right out that I 
told her to make no alteration till she 
heard farther or saw the boy. Dr. Flint 
says she has caught the look when he is 
listening eagerly and is about to speak. 
He thought your mother’s very excel- 
lent.” 

Madam Salisbury at this time was 
seventy-five. It was only a year or two 
before this that Rebeckah had written 


to her husband: “Your mother came 
here this morning while I was at the 
breakfast Table looking as bright and 
handsome as possible.” 

Beautiful as a young woman, bright 
and handsome as an old lady, she re- 
mained, as long as she lived, in the 
Mansion, loving it as no one else ever 
did. We can see her as Stuart painted 
her, receiving her friends in the South 
Parlor or sitting with her red scarf 
thrown over her shoulders in the old 
sitting room as she had posed for 
Chester Harding, and last, with soft- 
ened face but still wishing to look her 
best, she tied the strings of the becom- 
ing lace cap under her chin and settled 
herself contentedly for this “very excel- 
lent” miniature. 
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HE desire to possess antique 

rooms to be used as_ back- 

grounds for collections of an- 
tique furniture has now reached such 
a stage as to endanger buildings of his- 
toric beauty and the American Institute 
of Architects has appointed a commit- 
tee on the Preservation of Historic 
Monuments, to arouse public sentiment 
in the hope of preserving the nation’s 
landmarks in their original settings. A 
systematic inquiry conducted by this 
Committee indicates that there is a na- 
tional scramble to acquire parts of 
eighteenth-century and other historic 
buildings. The report of this Commit- 
tee, in part, follows: 

“The Colonial houses of New York, 
New Jersey, New England and the 
South, have, in many instances, been 
stripped of irreplaceable cabinet work, 
including mantels, stairways, panelling 
and also wrought iron — removed as 
from a quarry and built into apartments 
and country homes, or set up in mu- 
seums to satisfy the period-room craze. 
The houses thus mutilated become a 
loss to their own community and add a 
very doubtful benefit to another. Such 
old work placed in a new setting with 
new materials bears with it the element 
of deception and inconsistency; and the 
historical value of these unrelated 
fragments is destroyed. 

“But, of equal importance, the trade 
is definitely discouraging to the devel- 
opment of the arts, for this cult for the 
antique has a deadening effect on 
modern cabinet workers. It has set up 
a sentimental fashion for a style of 
rooms and furniture that is definitely 
remote from present day living. It has 
tended to make the past a copy book 


Preserving Historic Buildings Intact 


instead of letting its fine examples show 
how diversely men have been able to 
solve their problems—each problem 
and each style having been modern in 
its own day. The hope for American 
art must lie in the creation of new 
forms suited to new conditions. 

“The removal of woodwork and the 
transplacement of entire buildings and 
gardens, not alone from our American 
towns but from England to this coun- 
try, are acts of vandalism that cannot 
be justified. Moved from their natural 
settings, these works of art lose as 
truly as do sentences lifted from the 
sequence of a play, a poem or an essay. 
The nation suffers for the satisfaction 
of single individuals. 

“The Committee on Historic Monu- 
ments has been informed by an archi- 
tect of Charleston, South Carolina, 
that every Spring during the tourist 
season great quantities of old furniture, 
silver, china and other objects are 
bought and carried away. In recent 
years iron balconies, fences and gates 
have been deported. Two extremely 
fine paneled rooms were purchased last 
year and sent to a museum in the Mid- 
dle West. The house from which the 
interiors were removed was occupied 
at the time and in an excellent neigh- 
borhood. 

“At the time of writing, the interior 
of an entire house was being removed 
by a private collector, although citizens 
of Charleston vainly tried to purchase 
it so that it might remain in the city. 
There are other similar instances of 
depredation that will soon diminish 
the value of many of our landmarks 
and leave a gap that can in no way be 


filled. 
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“The Americans are a nation spending 
much time on the road. It comes as a 
shock to discover a Colonial dwelling 
stripped of hardware and woodwork or 
to pass the denuded foundations of old 
buildings that once were fine and then 
at the end of the trip to look for their 
poor bones in cold storage in a city 
museum. 

“England, no less than America, has 
suffered from the aggressive operations 
of the American collector. A few years 
ago Warwick Priory, a_ well-known 
building of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was torn down and re-erected 
with alterations in this country. A sec- 
ond building found its way across the 
Atlantic Ocean; this was Agecroft Hall, 
from Lancashire, a building that had 
been listed for preservation by the 
British Government. During the past 
year a very fine old tithe barn at 
Bradenstoke, in Wiltshire, was brought 
to America—stone by stone—in spite 
of a most urgent plea by Mr. A. R. 
Powys, Secretary of the British So- 
ciety for Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, that the building be spared for 
the English countryside. 

“This is a plea tothe American public 
not to move, wholly or in part, the 
buildings of the past, not to ape the 
older styles, forcing them to fit modern 
conditions, but rather to enjoy the arts 
of old days, wisely preserving the an- 
tique, the picturesque, the historical, 
for the future. If philanthropists wish 
to earn the gratitude of discriminating 
men, let them put their energy and re- 
sources into preserving these landmarks 
and keeping them in good working or- 
der on the spot. 

“We are particularly favored in Amer- 
ica, for we are not heavily loaded with 
the valued burden of a long history. 
We are free to found an architecture 





on the technique of our day—as direct 
and modern as is the promised expres- 
sion of our skyscrapers. In short, we 
are free to create great buildings 
worthy of a youthful and living nation.” 

A letter of protest from the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, London, transmitted to President 
Hammond of the American Institute 
of Architects, through its Secretary A. 
R. Powys, says: 

“The Committee of this Society has 
directed me to write to you on the sub- 
ject which touches the ancient archi- 
tecture of this country very closely. Al- 
most every day one reads in our papers 
that one of our ancient buildings has 
been, or is to be, bought by one of your 
countrymen for removal to America. 

“You are no doubt aware that it is a 
deep-rooted principle in this country 
that there should be as little interfer- 
ence as possible with private ownership, 
and consequently the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the preservation of 
ancient buildings are extremely weak 
and only affect monuments which are 
uninhabited. 

“My Committee feels, however, that 
American architects must appreciate the 
fact that ancient buildings, apart from 
movable furniture and pictures, lose 
very much of their value by transpor- 
tation from place to place either from 
one country to another, as sometimes 
takes place in this county, or from 
here to America. The purpose of this 
letter is to ask whether (if this view 
is shared by members of the American 
Institute) it would be possible for your 
Institute to take some step to affect 
American public opinion in such a way 
as to check this commerce so harmful 
to art. 

“IT think I should add this paragraph 
to say that this Society is not writing 
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to you on this subject for what are 
called patriotic reasons, but because 
of the real harm the works so trans- 
ported suffer, not only for themselves, 
but being dissociated from the site for 
which they were designed and from the 
local historical associations. 

“The case is a different one from that 
which concerns the exchange of pic- 
tures and furniture which were made 
to be moved from place to place. In 
regard to this, my Society has used its 
influence to show that there is no harm 


done to such works of art by change 
of ownership. In fact the thing is self- 
evident, for the Italian and Spanish 
pictures which are in this country in 
considerable numbers have not suf- 
fered, and there is no reason why they 
should suffer if they were transported 
to America. It is with regard to the 
transhipment of ancient buildings and 
ancient building materials for use in 
America that we now try to get your 
help.” 


AQ Chest-on-Chest with Carvings by Samuel McIntire 


By Fiske KimBALL 


Director of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


OME years ago the writer pub- 

lished in the Bulletin of the Met- 

ropolitan Museum of Art* a re- 
markable chest-on-chest which had 
been made for Elias Hasket Derby, 
now in the Mabel Brady Garvan Col- 
lections at Yale University. The hand- 
written label addressing it to him made 
clear that the carcase was made outside 
of Salem, but the analogies between 
the small carved figures adorning the 
top and certain larger sculptured fig- 
ures by Samuel McIntire made equally 
certain that these ornaments were add- 
ed after its receipt by the great Salem 
wood carver, of whom the Derby fami- 
ly, with their love of elegant magnifi- 
cence, were the chief patrons. 

An even richer chest-on-chest in the 
same style is privately owned. The tra- 
dition is that this was a wedding pres- 
ent from Elias Hasket Derby to one of 
his daughters. It would appear that it 
represents a revision of the design of 


* Vol. XVIII (1923), pp. 194-196. 


the other, to bring the case itself more 
completely into the Salem tradition. 
The band dividing the two parts of the 
piece is widened to admit a row of al- 
ternate flutings and rosettes, and small- 
er bands, like many in MclIntire’s 
works, are carried along the bottom and 
the top of the case. The center panel in 
the frieze has a dish of fruit; the side 
panels small seated figures in relief with 
baskets on their heads. The lower cor- 
ners have horns of plenty, and another 
small basket, flanked by leafage, adorns 
the skirting. The carving of the bracket 
feet is similar to that of the Garvan 
chest, with the punched background 
frequently found in furniture carved by 
McIntire. The columns are made Co- 
rinthian instead of Ionic, and fluted and 
banded instead of plain. The central 
terminal figure is almost identical with 
that of the Garvan piece, but instead of 
the side figures there are urns suggest- 
ed by Hepplewhite’s designs for urn 
knife-cases on his Plate 39. It seems 








Chest-on-Chest with Carvings by Samuel MicIntire 


A WEDDING PRESENT FROM ELIAS HASKET DERBY, THE SALEM MERCHANT, 
TO ONE OF HIS DAUGHTERS 
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Detail of the Upper Part of the Derby Chest-on-Chest 


not improbable that this is the piece 
described in the following bill preserved 
by the Essex Institute: 
Madam Elizabeth Derby to Saml MclIntire Dr. 
to Carving Base Mouldings & Brackets for 
Case Drawers 
Made by Mr. Lemon at 39 1-19-0 
to Carving Frieze, Roses, &c for the top I- 4-0 





Salem 22d Octo 1796 
Received payment 
Saml McelIntire 
The family tradition might then be cor- 
rect as to all but the occasion of the 


gift, the two married Derby daughters 
having been married some years prior 
to this date, and indeed before Mc- 
Intire began to carve in the Adam style 
of this piece. The Mr. Lemon would 
have been John Lemon, who had a 
cabinet shop with his younger brother 
Charles in 1796 on Court Street, Salem.7 
It is perhaps not exaggerated to call 
this piece the most magnificent in the 
whole range of American furniture. 


+H. W. Belknap: Artists and Craftsmen of 
Essex County (1927), p. 55. 











Peat—An Old-Time Fuel 


By GeorceE Francis Dow 


EFORE coal came into common 

use in New England the house- 
holder was dependent upon the 
woodpile and the peat meadow for his 
fuel. In early days wood was easily ob- 
tained and lavishly burned, but the 
huge fireplaces of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were reduced in size by the vear 
1750 and seventy-five years later were 
built still smaller. Then followed the 
small box-shaped cooking stoves and 
soon after the coal stoves. Anthracite 
coal was introduced into New England 
about the vear 1828, but its use did not 
become general until some years later. 
A century ago many New England 
farmers owned not only a wood lot from 
which the supply of fuel was cut but 
also a peat meadow. Nearly one hun- 
dred towns in Massachusetts have peat 
deposits from one to seventy-five feet 
in depth. Hitchcock, writing in 1833 in 
his “Report on the Geology of Massa- 
chusetts,” estimated about one hundred 
and twenty-five square miles of peat 
meadow in the state. He observed that 
the use of peat as a fuel “was rapidly 
increasing especially in the eastern part 
of the state where fuel is more expen- 
sive. This was particularly true in the 
cities and larger towns where the sup- 
ply of wood had long been cut off, ne- 
cessitating the hauling of firewood from 
some distance or freighting it in small 
vessels from the coast of Maine or even 
Nova Scotia. As late as the winter of 
1864-65 peat cut from meadows in 
Barnstable County was sold in Boston 
in considerable quantity at $8.50 a ton 
or forty cents a bushel. Coal at this 
time was selling at seventeen dollars a 
go 


ton and wood at sixteen dollars a cord. 

There are very large deposits of peat 
in Essex County, Massachusetts, and 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century several days each year were 
usually spent by farmers in that local- 
ity in cutting peat for the winter’s sup- 
ply. This industry continued until the 
introduction of coal which began to be 
used by the farmers about the year 
1854. The new fuel was so much clean- 
er than the peat and required so little 
labor to obtain it, that by degrees the 
peat meadows were neglected, the small 
houses built to dry the peat fell into 
decay and now the whole industry is 
forgotten. 

“In its day the peat meadow was as 
essential to the comfort of the house- 
hold as was the woodlot. My grand- 
father owned two meadows from which 
the peat was cut each year. The light 
peat was used to burn in the spring and 
fall and the hard or heavier quality was 
used in the winter to keep the fire 
through the night in the fireplace. | 
well remember being told how to fix the 
fire for that purpose. The ashes were 
pushed back, the coals allowed to kindle 
to a bright red, then a block of peat 
about four inches square and fifteen to 
eighteen inches long would be layed 
on the coals, a second piece placed 
on that, then ashes piled around and 
over the top. It then was safe till morn- 
ing. When raked open, the fire for the 
day was started with the help of the 
half-burned peat. The great objection 
to its use was the odor, penetrating and 
peculiar. It also was a dirty fuel for the 
fine particles would break off as it was 
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brought into the house in baskets. The 
peat Was cut in the meadow with a 
long, narrow spade in blocks about four 
inches in diameter and fifteen to twen- 
ty-four inches long. When cut these 
blocks were layed on a wide board at 
the side of the ditch and afterwards 
were removed to a suitable place to dry 
by a helper who lifted them with a pe- 
culiar fork with spikes for teeth. They 
were piled up to dry for a few weeks 
and then would be housed in a small 
building standing on the meadow, called 
the ‘turf house.’ 

“As the peat was found in the mead- 
ow there would be a thick mass of grass 
roots which was removed with a tool 
called a “topping knife,” a strong blade 
like a short scythe set in a handle at 
such an angle that the weight of the 
workman as well as his strength forced 
it into the ground. Every farm had a 
set of these tools. As a boy I often 
heard the talk of the neighbors about 
the different qualities of the peat and 
well recall the remark of a man of pic- 
turesque language: ‘By tarnation! I 
had just as soon have a sheet of paper 
to burn as a cord of peat from Wenham 
casey meadow. If you want peat to 
burn you go cut it over in “Blind Hole” 
where it is so good that a piece not 
bigger than my hat will heat the house 
so hot when its down to zero that my 
wife had to open all the doors and win- 
dows.’ 

“The price for a cord of peat was 
from five to eight dollars and many 
who could not cut or who did not own 
peat land, bought from neighbors. A 
familiar sight was the ox-team and its 
load of peat in the street of our Village 
in those now distant days.” * 

The best peat is found in meadows 


*Charles J. 
Collections. Vol. XXVI. p. 120. 


Peabody in Topsfield Historical 


that have been cleared of trees and 
brush for years and are well drained so 
that the surface becomes dry. When 
the turf is removed, or sliced off by the 
use of the “topping knife,” the upper 
layers as cut away are usually quite 
fibrous and full of leaves, roots and 
sticks, but farther down these disap- 
pear and the deposit grows darker in 
color and more compact. The upper 
layers are usually light brown in color 
and when dried the blocks burn readily 
with a considerable flame and little 
smoke. This is the kind that was gen- 
erally used. The blacker, heavier peat 
contained fewer roots, burned more 
slowly, with less flame, gave out less 
heat and consumed to a heavy yeliow 
ash. The latter kind sometimes was 
quite black in color and composed of 
mosses and aquatic plants in varying 
stages of decomposition closely repre- 
senting the first step from vegetable 
substance to mineral coal. When fresh- 
ly cut this peat is saturated with water 
to the extent of forty to ninety per cent 
according to locality and density and 
even when thoroughly dried in the air 
it will retain considerable moisture for 
a long time. 

Peat was formerly cut at any time 
between May and September but usu- 
ally between the middle of August and 
middle of September. If cut earlier than 
August fifteenth the peat would dry too 
rapidly and be more likely to crack and 
crumble when handled. After “top- 
ping,’ a trench would be cut with per- 
pendicular sides and from these sides 
the blocks of peat, about four and a 
half inches wide and fifteen to eighteen 
inches long would be cut by means of 
the “cutter” which in England is known 
as “the slane.” It is a narrow, spade- 
like tool with a long, straight handle, 
having at the cutting end a cutting wing 
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placed at a right angle so that long 
right-angle blocks of peat may be cut 
by a single motion. The cutting of a 
block of peat may be described as con- 
sisting of five motions: (1) sinking the 
“cutter” perpendicularly to the intend- 
ed depth; (2) starting the block by 
pushing the long handle a little for- 
ward; (3) inclining a little from the 
side to separate the block in that di- 
rection; (4) bringing the “cutter” to 
perpendicular again; and (5) raising 
the block of peat. Not infrequently the 
trench would be partly filled with water 
and the under-water section required a 
peculiar knack to raise the blocks to 
the bank where they would be laid out 
in rows like bricks to dry. Here they 
would be turned at intervals so as to 
expose the surfaces to the sun and air 
and after a time be piled or cobbled in 
heaps allowing a circulation of air. A 
few weeks later the blocks would be 
carried to the “turf house” where the 
drying-out process continued until the 
meadow froze over and the peat could 
be hauled to the house or taken to 
market. The “turf house” was a com- 
mon sight in Essex County meadows a 
century ago. Beside the “Valley Road” 
in Topsfield, bounded at one side by the 
“Wenham Causeway,” there is a mead- 
ow of about a dozen acres, now much 
overgrown with bushes and young 
growth, where might be seen, barely 
seventy years ago, more than a dozen 
disused “turf houses,” slowly decaying 
and falling to the ground. It is a curi- 
ous fact that a peat excavation becomes 
filled up rapidly by a natural growth of 
vegetation and in thirty or forty years 
the surface appears much as before. 


| 


These peat meadows possessed a rec- | 
ognized value, a century ago, as there & 
was a ready market for the peat when | 


cured and fit for the fireplace. In the 
Columbian Centinel, of September 28, 
1822, is printed the following advertise- 
ment: 


Peat Meapow. To be sold 
on the Premises, on Monday, 30th Sept. instant. 

About an acre of Peat Meadow, lying | 
Malden, with a House upon it, for the purpose 
of housing peat, of the dimension of 32 by 14 
feet, capable of holding more than 30 cords: 
together with 6 or 7 cords of dry Peat, already 
in the house. 

Also—a light slat Box, made to put i 
wagon or sled, that measures just a cord and a 
half of peat. Pay 20 per cent on receiving the 
deed — the remainder in 90 days. 


In those days it was considered a 
good day’s work for two men, or a man 
and a husky boy, to cut out and spread 
a rod square of peat meadow. A rod 
square, cut two splittings deep, each 
splitting of the average length of eight- 
een inches, would give three cords of 
peat when dry. The blocks of peat 
when cut would weigh from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds, depending upon 
the fibrous nature of the turf. 

In recent years efforts have been 
made to utilize this great body of po- 
tential fuel and at the present time 
there is a National Peat Association 
actively at work. Should the high cost 
of coal continue it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the great peat 
deposits of New England, now looked 
upon as waste lands, may assume un- 
expected values and peat in compressed 
form become an article of merchandise 
in common use in many households and 
factories. 
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Notes and Gleanings 


HE Royal Commission on Na- 

tional Museums in England has 
recently made a report recommending 
the establishment of a folk museum 
of open-air character for England, and 
eventually one for the other countries 
of the British Isles. The “Open-Air Mu- 
seum” finds its inspiration in the Open- 
Air Museums in Scandinavia where, 
in fact, most of the exhibits are under 
cover. The Nature Trails that have 
been started in America are properly 
open-air museums and these are usual- 
ly administered in connection with a 
Trail-aide Mluseum. 

A folk museum aims to preserve ob- 
jects connected with the history of a 
people’s civilization, in the widest sense. 
There is a tendency for new customs 
and objects of daily use, whether in- 
troduced from abroad or originating 
within the country, to come in at the 
top of the social strata, to spread down- 
ward, and eventually to be preserved 
in the lower strata and in the remote 
districts. Hence the epithet “folk” 
tends to be interpreted as the equiva- 
lent of “peasant.” This is not inevita- 
ble, and theoretically a folk museum 
should not be restricted to the arts, 
crafts, customs, and love of any par- 
ticular class in society. 

The characteristic of such a museum, 
perhaps one should say the ideal, not 
always attained, is that each exhibit is 
installed so far as possible in its natural 
surroundings. The room has its appro- 
priate furniture — the coverlet is on the 
bed and the kettle is in the fireplace. 
But room, fireplace and furnishings 
are parts of an actual house to which 
such objects were appropriate or ac- 
tually belonged. The building must 


also be either in its original situation 
or in one that recalls it. The farm- 
house should have its barn, and other 
outbuildings, together with its garden, 
and the mill should stand beside a 
stream. Other objects there are which 
retain their out-of-door locations: the 
milestone by the roadside and the 
stocks on the village street. The open 
air is not the only requirement; there 
must also be space and cover, so that 
one building does not clash with its 
neighbor. 

Yet it is not enough to thus escape 
the monotony of an ordered museum. 
It should not be a home for the Sleep- 
ing Beauty; the building must be filled 
with life. The blacksmith should be at 
his forge, the weaver at his loom, and 
the varied domestic activities should 
be represented. This is no fancy pic- 
ture, for such activities may be seen in 
many a Scandinavian Museum, and the 
sale of their products helps to pay for 
the upkeep. 

To give a living picture of the history 
of a civilization, such a museum should 
not confine itself to material speci- 
mens. Many such specimens will illus- 
trate customs, beliefs, and superstitions. 
It will not be necessary to duck the 
scold or place the culprit in the stocks, 
but many an old custom can be shown 
in action. 

It is not proposed to root up old 
buildings from the countryside, but to 
preserve, so far as space permits, those 
that for other reasons have to be re- 
moved or destroyed. The collection 
and preservation of the various related 
objects serve the purpose of research 
into the history of civilization and 1s an 
aid to education, in the very broadest 
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Birthplace of John A. Andrew in South Tindham, Maine 
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HE WAS GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS AT THE TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR 


sense. Such a collection would show the 
roots of customs buried in the past and 
foster the best kind of national feel- 
ing. To increase the knowledge and 
love of one’s native land is no imprac- 
tical or purely sentimental aim. 


T MAY be of interest to many of our 

members to know that the house in 
which John A. Andrew, the war Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was born in 
May, 1818, is now for sale at South 
Windham, Maine. The house is of an 
unpretentious type and offers no ar- 
chitectural or structural details of un- 
usual interest. It is as the birthplace 
of the war Governor that the house 
makes its appeal. The Society has been 
asked to buy the house with three acres 
of land for $3,200 but has no money 
available with which to make the pur- 


chase. Moreover, it would seem to be 
the kind of property to be received as 
a gift from admirers of the Governor. 
Should the property be presented to 
The Society for the Preservation oj} 
New England Antiquities, it seems 
probable that it would be let to tenants 
just as it is now, and it seems likely 
also that while so let the building would 
carry itself. The owner states that it 
brings in a rental of $18.00 per month 
or $216.00 a vear, and that the taxes 
are $41.00. This would leave about 
enough for insurance and repairs and 
apparently if so rented the house would 
not need an endowment. On the other 
hand if it were to be maintained as a 
memorial to the war Governor then an 
endowment would be required both to 
show the house and to care for any 
souvenirs that might be received. 
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ROM Mr. Newton C. Brainard the 

Society has received a fine collec- 
tion of thirty-two photographs of Con- 
necticut Meeting Houses. Although 
these come as from an amateur in 
photography they are so good as to 
deserve very high commendation and 
Mr. Brainard’s example in presenting 
them is one that we hope will be fol- 
lowed by many other members. These 
pictures were taken in the course of 
motor trips all over the state and are 
of Meeting Houses in widely scattered 
towns. They represent buildings of 
every type from mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury to the mid-nineteenth century and 
are one of the best lots of photographs 
the Society has received for many a 
long day. 


FEW years ago the centenary of 

the Quincy tramway was cele- 
brated as the oldest railway in the 
United States. Now at Lowell we have 
fittingly observed the centenary of the 
first steam railroad in New England. It 
is only by conning the old records of 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad Corpo- 
ration that we may be able to compre- 
hend how tentative and uncertain our 
railroad plans then were and how dar- 
ing were the men who put their money 
into those new-fangled agencies for 
transportation. The impetus came, of 
course, from the success of Stephenson 
in England, but what problems the di- 
rectors of that railroad chartered on 
June 5, 1830, had to solve! 

Patrick T. Jackson, agent of the Ap- 
pleton Company, and agent and treas- 
urer of the railroad, wanted the direc- 
tors at the outset to tell him three 
things: “Do we determine to use loco- 
motive engines’ If so, will it be neces- 
sary to finish the centre of the road for 























a horse path? What kind of rail shally 
we use, and in what manner shall it be) 
laid?” Of course, locomotives were used.) 
imported from England, “one of 15% 
and one of 20 horsepower,” and formi- 
dable instrumentalities for locomotion 
those were for such days. The agent! 
wanted to avoid the expense of a horse¥ 
path between the rails and in the end¥ 
the directors forbade such use “except 
in cases of absolute necessity.” 

The debate over the rail question 7} 
filled many pages. The agent preferred 
an iron rail laid on stone blocks as in 7 
England but in this country the roads 
then building mainly used “pine rails 
surmounted with an iron bar.” If the? 
wooden rail should decay in a few 
vears, let it be considered that improve- 
ments would be made from year to year 
and the cost of the adoption of an im- 
proved rail would be far less if wood 
were used at the outset. The wooden 
rail would be laid in much less time; 
and as the level of the rails would have 
to be adjusted often on account of the 
probable settling of the roadbed, the 
cost would be less than with iron rails. 
After three years the agent estimated 
that a mechanic for each mile of road 
would have to be employed constantly 
on repairs. 

In the end, the track was put down 
with iron rails on stone supports ex- 
cept for a short stretch, where wood 
ties were used. The whole length of 
the road was officially stated to be “25 
miles 3 quarters and 59 feet, from the 
sea wall in Boston to the Depot on 
Merrimack Street in Lowell.” The line 
was opened for service over a single 
track on June 24, 1835, although the 
depot in Boston would not be provided 
for, “the completion being delayed till 
experience shall teach us what accom- 
modation is required.” —Boston Herald. 
















































































